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Dear Frie nds and Bre thren,—The Lord our | 
God having, by his eternal power, raised up and 
perserved many faithful and living witnesses of 
his blessed Truth until this day, both for the 
conversion of many from darkness to light, and | 
for their building up, establishment, and comfort ; be watched against, and for ever cast down and 
therein, by his own living eternal word of life. out. And we are assured from the Lord, that 
and reconciliation; and having also signally | all sowers of discord, accusers of the faithful 
blessed this precious opportunity of our assem-| brethren, slighters and undervaluers of their 
bling together with His glorious presence, power | testimony and _ gifts, self-seekers, whisperers, 
| backbiters, and all self-willed and self-exalted 
spirits, God will debase ; His eternal power will 
work them under, and all that which - offends 
shall be removed. (God’s pure power is at work 
—refining, thoroughly purging his floor and 
sanctifying his church and people; that there may 
be no*rent or schism, but that the Lord may 
us and in @guebearfs :—in the sense whereof our | be one, and his name one, amohg us: and blessed 
hearts are open and affected towards youggll,;are you that keep to your first love, and retain 
even in the same dear and tender love and Nife | a integrity totheend. . + . 
that is abundantly shed forth unto us; and from | 


which our salutation is to all our dear Friends, 
brethren and sisters in this and other nations. 


and majesty manifest among us, which many 
were and are eye-witnesses of; and in the un- 
speakable s nse thereof many have been as 
melted, and their hearts exceedingly broken, | 
and their souls overtaken, and deeply affected 
with (iod’s unspeakable goodness and power, 
love and life, so plentifully shed abroad among 


! dear Friends and hye sthren, watch is the 
light against all the enemy’s wiles ; and pray for 
the peaet “of Jerusalem, that she m: iy be seen in 





Having the general state of the churches and; her beauty and splendor, as a city without 
people ot God opened unto us, with a tender} breaches; that peace may remain oe walls, 
care upon our hearts, and breathing of our souls, | ynd prosperity within her palaces. ! let it be 


that they all may grow, prosper and be preserved} the general care of aN our beaten to whom 
in unity, grace aud good order: that divine life lthe Lord hath committed an ov ersight in the 
pe virtue may reign, and abundantly flow over | churches, to keep things quiet and in ood order, 

ud through all, to your replenishment and un-| by the power and wisdom of God; who is not 
ue ikable comfort; that you may keep out the | the author of confusion, but of peace :—and that 
enemy in all his appearances, that would make | the public affairs of Trath be managed and car- 
divisions and disturbances in the churches :—! ried on in the same power and wisdom, which is 
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pure =i snviewble; that oll i in humility may | his people, he doth but render himself and his 
submit to Christ's rule and government, in the | cause suspicious, and that he wants the sense of 
spirit of meekness and condescension. Keep out | the fellowship of the body: and as Friends keep 
all roughness and harshness one towards another, in wisdom and patience concerning such, it will 
and all self-rule and dominion, that is not of the| come over him, and be his burthen; for the 
life, but in the will of the flesh; and let all that universal spirit of Truth, by which we are called 
be kept down for ever,—that no strange fire|and made a people, leads not into any such 
be kindled among you, nor in your meetings. | practice. 

And elders and overseers must not be self-willed,| Dear Friends, let the authority of God’s 
nor soon angry, nor given to haste or passion, | power, heavenly and peaceable wisdom, be eyed 
nor [to] any shortness or brittleness ; for such | in all your assemblies; that the government of 
keep not in a sound mind, nor in the discerning | Truth and righteousness may be exalted over all, 
either of true judgment or merey,—which are| that true judgment and merey may have their 
both to be exercised among you, as the spirit of| place. And though a general care be not laid 
life opens to you the conditions and states to| upon every member, touching the good order 
which they properly belong. For as all loose-| and government in the church’s affairs, nor have 
ness, disorderly walking, and scandalous con- many travailed therein, yet the Lord hath laid it 
versation and practices, must be severely reproved | more upon some, in whom he hath opened coun- 
and judged out, especially among them that are! sel for that eod,—and particularly in our dear 
convinced of the precious Truth,—and the| brother and Ciod’s faithful laborer, George Fox, 
guilty to bear their judgment and burthen; so|—for the help of many: and God hath, in 


likewise mercy and forgiveness must be au 
to such as, having been overtaken with a fault, 

come to feel a true tenderness in their hearts 
through judgment—and to receive counsel, that 
they may be preserved in fear and watchfulness 

And let not judgments and testimonies against 
miscarriages and offences be made more public 
than the miscarriages are,—to harden those that 
miscarry, and give the adversaries of Truth ad- 

vantage to throw dirt upon Friends: but be 
careful and tender for the Truth and Friends in 
that matter; and endeavor to save the souls 
even of those that are tempted and drawn aside. 

As also, that private differences which may hap- 
pen among any Friends or brethren, be ended 
by some Friend, in the wisdom and counsel of 
God, with as much privacy as may be,—without 
troubling or disturbing the public meetings or 
churches with them, and without public reflee- 
tions upon persons, where the difference or of- 
fence on either hand is not so notorious or 
publicly manifest, but best to be ended _private- 

ly ;—both for the preservation of them who are 
concerned therein, and the prevention of such 
occasions as may either stumble the weak, cause 
confusion, or give the world occasion to reproach 
Friends and Truth. And Friends, we desire 
that all differences may be ended in the several 
counties where they do arise; and that the 
honor of God, and peace of the Church, may be} a 
minded, both by those whose case is to be de- 
termined, and those who are to determine: and 
that none join with such:a singular spirit as 
would lead him to be sole judge in his own 
cause, but, in the restoring and healing spirit of 
Christ, both the offended and the offender may 
for the Truth’s sake submit to the power of God 
in his people, in those places or counties, with 
such Friends as they with the parties con- 
cerned shall call to their assistance; for they do 
and will judge for God. Andif any will not 
give up his matter to the judgment of Truth in 


his wisdom, afforded those helps and govern- 
ments in the churches, which are not to be de- 
spised; being in subjection to Christ, the one 
head and lawgiver, answering his witness in all. 
And so all necessary counsels, admonitions or 
testimonies, that have been given forth and re- 
ceived in the universal spirit of life and unity, 
have their service for God, in subjection to his 
light [in] subserviency thereto, and in order to 
answer the great rule and law of the spirit of 
life, as proceeding from it. And they that are 
spiritual will acknowledge those things spoken 
or written from this spirit, and for this end, to 
be the requirings of the Lord. Many in divers 
places have received help and encouragement 
from Him, through those helps and governments 
that He hath afforded in the church—the true 
and living body, which we are members of; in 
which, as all keep their habitations, there is a 
sweetness and harmony of life, unity and sub- 
jection one to another, and a preserving one 
another in the Lord: yet every man in his own 
proper order,—for every member of the body is 
not an eye; and yet each member hath its proper 
place and service, and all in subjection to the 
one life, power and head, which is Christ. And 
it hath been observed by us, that.that spirit 
which despiseth governments and dominion, and 
sp@ks evil of dignities, is either a singular, or 
self-righteous, self. separating spirit, that would 
itself bear rule, and be judge over all,—which 
also seeks to stumble and darken the simple; or 
a loose, disobedient, careless spirit, that would 
not be reformed, but live at ease in the flesh and 
fleshly liberty ; which the power of God will re- 
buke. But though he hath given us dominion 
over that spirit and its perverse ways, which op- 
pose His power, and would work division, and 
lead into a corrupt liberty; yet it is no dominion 
over your faith that we seek ;—but that we may 
be helpers of your joy in, the Lord, and you as 
diligent co-workers together in the faith and 
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love of God; wherein we all may be a mutual 
comfort, joy and crown of rejoicing, one to an- 
other,—as having one Master, and we all breth- 
ren in Him, who is the Lord of the household, 
and God of glory, whose glorious presence is 
with us. And it is a wrong spirit that would 
surmise or insinuate jealousies, or beget preju- 
dice against the faithful laborers in the gospel, 
and helpers in government:—to misrepresent 
such, as aiming at any other ends and interests 
than Christ’s interest and government over all ; 
which God is our record, we are clear from 
seeking or aiming at any other. And in His 
authority and power we stand witnesses against 
that spirit for ever, both in our open and secret 
enemies, which either smites at our heavenly so- 
ciety or would break our unity. 

To the Prince of Peace, who is our head and 
lawgiver,—unto whom thrones, dominions, prin- 
cipalities and powers are subject,—be glory for 
evermore! unto whose power and government 
we commit you all, and, in true endeared love, 
rest Your dear brethren, 

Thomas Green, Alex. Parker, William Brend, 
William Gibson, Morgan Watkins, John Graves, 
Samuel Thornton, John Whitehead, Jasper Batt, 
John Anderdon, Thomas Salthouse, Thomas Briggs, 
John Moone, Charles Marshall, Luke Howard, Samuel 
Cater, Charles Lloyd, James Hall, Samuel Watson, 
John Langstaff, Arthur Ismead, James Adamson, 
John Cox, James Merrick, John Bouldron, John 
Raunce, George Whitehead, Stephen Crisp, William 
Penn, George Coale, Robert Barclay, Edward Bourne, 
James Claypoole, Richard Almond, William Fallow- 
field and Robert Clay. 

We desire that true copies hereof may be 
communicated to and read in the several Quar- 
terly, Monthly, and other meetings of Friends 
and brethren, throughout England and else- 
where. 

—_——_—~0 


THE POWER OF EXAMPLE. 


Dr. John Godman was an eminent anatomist 
and naturalist, who, dying at the early age of 
thirty-one, had already made himself distin- 
guished through the country. 

For the greater part of his life he was avow- 
edly an ivfidel of the French school, rejecting 
the Bible, and blind to the wonderlul proofs fur- 
nished by his profession of the existence and 
power and wisdom of God. But while lecturing 
in New York, only three years before his death, 
to his medical class, he was called to the sick, 
and, as it proved, the dying bed of one of his 
students who was a Christian. Visiting this 
young man repeatedly, and witnessing his joyous 
anticipations of Heaven, and his triumph over 


death, he saw what, as a skeptic, he was unable | 


to comprehend. His philosophy could not ex- 
plain it. But he turned to the Bible, and there 
the secret was unfolded. There he found that 
Christ was the conqueror of death, and that to 
the believer in Him its sting is taken away. 

Now Dr. Godman turned to the study of the 


Scriptures, and soon found joy and peace in be- 
lieving ; so that, when he finished his course, com- 
mending his little family to the Father of the 
fatherless and the widow’s God and portion, with 
uplifted eyes and a beaming countenance he re- 
signed his spirit to the Redeemer, and sweetly 
fell asleep in Jesus. 

Before this, however, in the last sickness of 
his friend Dr. Judson, who, though a brother of 
the devoted missionary, was an open infidel, Dr. 
Godman addressed to him a letter which was the 
means of his conversion, pointing out the way to 
conquer the fear of death. “ Philosophy,’ he 
says, “is a fool, and pride a madman. Many 
persons die with what is called manly firmness ; 
they put on as smooth a face as they can to im- 
pose on the spectators, and die firmly. But this 
is all deception. The true state of their minds 
at the very time, in nine cases out of ten, is 
worse than the most horrible imaginings of 
hell itself. But the man who dies as a man 
ought to die, is the humble-minded, believin 
Christian. He does not die manfully, but he 
rests in Jesus.” 

Dr. Judson also, pointed by this letter to the 
only Saviour, died in the faith; and through the 
testimony of his death, one other at least was 
pointed to the cross of Christ, and led to rest all 
his hopes upon it. And perhaps this written 
and published testimony may point some wan- 
| dering soul to the Lamb of God. Are you pre- 
pared for death? On what foundation are you 
building against that hour? With Godman and 
Judson, will you not rest your hopes on the rock 
Christ Jesus?—American Messenger. 


—--4op-——-— 


A WARNING TO YOUNG AND OLD MINISTERS. 


God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the hum- 
ble —1 Pet. v. 5. 


Translated from Burk’s Pastoral Theology, for the Moravian. 


An evangelical minister of the last century, 
furnishes the following account of a remarkable 
trial that troubled him for 25 years : 

“I once heard Dr. Breithaupt say in a lecture : 
‘In spiritual matters a man is not capable of 
doing anything—nothing whatever—positively 
nothing in his own strength.’ I perceived that 
my whole soul revolted against this position. 
‘Even granted that others can do nothing, J can 
do something !’ Full of this idea, I left the 
lecture room, intending to test the doctrine by 
my owa experience. But God had deereed to 
teach me better, since I would not believe His 
word, and by means of internal conflicts,.that I 
was incapable of accomplishing anything in my 
own strength. 

Having taken charge of a small congregation, 
as a beginning, I wrote toa pious man, during 
the first weeks of my ministry, in the overbear- 
ing pride of my heart: “I hope to assail the 
devil’s kingdom in this place with suceess !” 
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The man of experience, however, held his peace 
to my boasting, thinking I would ere long, of my 
own accord, adopt a different opinion. Now mark 
what happened! While occupying the pulpit 
on Whit-Monday, in the midst of my sermon, 
my intellectual energy began to be withdrawn. 
Feeling deeply grieved by the discovery, I fer- 
vently besought God, not to suffer this state of 
things to continue; but alas! I was compelled, 
year after year, to see one faculty after the other 
to be withdrawn, or at least, to become paralyzed, 
and not only the mental powers, but by degrees 
also those of the body, especially such as I most 
needed towards the discharge of my ministerial 
functions. The first was that my fluency of 
speech in the pulpit was crippled. I cannot, in- 
deed, describe how it came to pass; but the 
ability of readily expressing my thoughts was 
great!y reduced. While uttering the most sacred 
words, ideas, images and desires arose in my 
mind that were idle, and tending to excite levity, 
or even blasphemy, and thus checking all devo- 
tional feeling. Then again, when just about to 
pronounce the most sacred words, I felt a certain 
physical hindrance, so that I had to exert my- 
self to the utmost, to give utterance to them: 
Then again, my eyes proved exceedingly trouble- 
some to me; wherever I would cast them, dissi- 
pating objects would dance before me, and if 1 
wished to keep myself in a proper frame, I had 
to shut my eyes. My hearing served me ina 
similar manner; | could no longer endure the 
least noise ; any coughing or hacking among the 
audience, even the chirping of a bird, threatened 
altogether to unhinge me, and finally | was startled 
by hearing the sound of my own voice. Per- 
ceiving that [ was not harassed in the same way 
when speaking at the altar, I attempted to preach 
there, although it cost me a great sacrifice to 
forego the pulpit. This remedy, however, prov- 
ed available but for ashort time. At first I 
wrote my entire sermons out, and committed 
them; but when the temptations increased, they 
rendered this mode of preaching excessively 
laborious, because it appeared to me, as though 
a spirit were mocking me and saying: “ Now 
you'll perform your part admirably, since you are 
so well prepared !’—lI tried the experiment of 
merely drawing up a skeleton, and after medita- 
ting and praying over it, to preach the sermon, 
but that required the greatest exertion of my 
physical and mental powers. O how laboriously 
did the words work their way through the organs 
of speech! How many sighs and drops of per- 
spiration did they cost me! Often, while mount- 
ing the pulpit stairs, or while reading the text, 
every trace of my premeditated thoughts, which 
I contemplated advancing, was obliterated in my 
mind ; still when the decisive moment for utter- 
ing them came, they were restored to me, or 
something else furnished in their stead. At the 
same time, I loathed myself to that degree, that 
I could not cease to wonder that people could 
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still be found willing to listen, let alone, deriving 
any benefit from my address. 

After some time things came to such a pass, 
that the mere reading of the German text proved 
irksome to me; in reading the easiest passage | 
had to feel my incapacity. Often I was tempted 
to stop while reading the liturgy, and to declare 
that it was impossible for me to goon; still I 
invariably surmounted the difficulty, and went 
on with the reading. For several years, finding 
that reading was more difficult than an off-hand 
address, I sought reliefin offering up an extempore 
prayer, instead of using the form prescribed. 
What tormented me most was, reading the long 
lesson preceding the baptismal service. I endea- 
vored to lighten the burden by curtailing it as 
much as possible; but complaints being entered 
against me for so doing, my superintendent ap- 
prized me, that unless I would read the whole 
of the prescribed form, | would be deposed from 
my office. At last my incvpacity in readinga 
scripture text rose to the highest pitch. on coming 
over the words: Matt. vii. 5, Thou hypocrite! 
first draw out the beam out of thine own eye, Xe.’ 
From that moment I stumbled at every word, al- 
most at every letter, and stammering and trem- 
bling, it was only with the greatest difficulty I 
finished reading the text. My strength being 
now utterly prostrated, I felt myself wholly in- 
capable of preaching, and therefore requested 
the schoolmaster to read a sermon. Down | sat. 
and with a hidden countenance had to hear a 
layman reading a sermon with far greater em- 
phasis and pathos, than myself, who had studied 
so many years. After this I was also hampered 
while chaunting the prayers and the benediction, 
and compelled to acknowledge, that J could al- 
solutely accomplish nothing in my own strength 
In addition to all this 1 had to endure countless 
adversities, from superiorsand inferiors, ridiculing 
belying, indicting, reviling and abusing me, in 
many and various ways. By night they dashed 
in my windows, and made game of me during 
the most solemn acts of divine worship. I now 
contemplated retiring from the ministry, moving 
to a distant place, and submitting to the meanest 
kind of labor that would be imposed upon me 
However, while I was revolving these thought: 
in my mind, | received a call to serve in a city 
congregation. That alarmed me; still I hoped 
my wretched probationary sermon would induce 
the people to change their minds; but,-contrary 
to my expectation, I was unanimously elected. 
It now appeared to me, that I ought to accept 
the call, and when I did so, behold! my mental 
faculties gradually recruited, in the same ratio a* 
they had dwindled away. I consulted experi- 
enced divines; but their advice did not extend 
further than my own experience had already 
taught me; such of them, however, as_ bad 
passed through similar trials, and could therefore 
sympathize with my infirmities, promised to re- 
member me in their prayers. 
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At last, after the lapse of 25 years, it happened , duce to increase the convictions of his own 
on a Whit-Sunday evening, that I was fully re-' bosom. No individual seemed disposed to in- 
leased from my sufferings, after I had spent a,terrupt him; but, on the contrary, their atten- 
whole week in ardent prayer for my deliverance. | tion was deeply engaged with the pointedness of 
From that time all my conflicts ceased, and the his remarks; yea, many of his sentences, as he 
erace and power of God were signally manifested. | has often related, made, to his apprehension, his 


Now I believe from experience, what I was loath 
to believe on the strength of Dr. Breithaupt’s 
assertion, that I could accomplish nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, in my own strength, and I bless 
God for having thus tried me and taught me so 
many salu'ary lessons. 


— 


THE TAVERN SERMON. 


It was at a convivial resort that Mr. Thorpe 
afterwards pastor of the Ladependent church at 
Masborough ) and three of his associates, to enliven 
the company, undertook to mimic Mr. Whitfield. 
The proposition was highly gratifying to all par- 
ties present, and a wager was agreed upon, to 
inspire each individual with a desire of excelling 
1; 


in this impious attempt. That their jovial au 


tors might adjudge the prize to the most adroit | 


performer, it was concluded that each should 
open the Bible and hold forth from the first text 
that should present itself to the eye. 
ingly, three in their turn mounted the table, and 


entertained their wicked companions at the ex- | 


pense of everything sacred. 


When they had 


exhausted their little stock of buffoonery, it de- | 


volved on Mr. T. to close the very irreverent 
Much elated, and confident of success, 
he exclaimed, as he mounted the table, “I shall 
beat you all.” 

But, oh! the stupendous depths of divine 
mercy! Wheu the Bible was handed to him, it 
opened at the remarkable passage, Luke xiii. 3. 
“ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 

No sooner had he uttered these words, than 
his mind was affected in a very extraordinary 
manner. ‘The sharpest pangs of conviction now 
seized him, and conscience denounced tremen- 
dous vengeance upon his soul. In a moment he 


scene. 


was favored with a clear view of his subject, and | 
divided his discourse more like a divine who had | 


beeu accustomed to speak on portions of Scrip- 


ture than one who never so much as thoucht on| 


religious topics, except for the purpose of ridi- 
cule. He found no deficiency of matter, no want 
of utterance; and he has trequently declared, 


“Ifever | preached in my life by the assistance | 


of the Spirit of God, it was at that time.” 


The impression made upon his mind by the} 


subject had such an effect on his manner, that 
the most ignorant and profane eould not but 
perceive that what he had spoken was with the 
greatest sincerity. The unexpected solemnity 
and pertinacity of his address, instead of enter- 
taining the company, first spread a visible de- 
pression, and afterwards a sullen gloom upon 
every countenance. This sudden change in the 
complexion of his associates did not a little con- 


Accord- | 


own hair stand erect! 

When he left the table not a syllable was ut- 
tered concerning the wager, but a profound si- 
lence pervaded the company. Mr. T. imme- 
diately withdrew, without taking the least notice 
| of any person present, and returned home with 
| very painful reflections, and in the deepest dis- 
tress imaginable. Happily for him, this was 
his last bacchanalian revel. His impressions 
were manifestly genuine; and from that period 
the connection between him and his former 
companions was entirely dissolved. Thus by a 
sovereign and almost unexampled act of divine 
grace, in a place where, and at a time when, it 
was least expected, “the prey was taken from 
the migh'y, and the lawful captive delivered.” 

Lift of Lady Huntingdon. 


—— ee 


LECTURE BY ROBERT CHARLETON ON HIS RECENT 
VISIT TO RUSSIA, SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 


(Concluded from page 29.) 


“At the date of our arrival in Stockholm, we 
found that a large number of the more influential 
inhabitants, including many of those to whom 
we had letters of introduction, were out of town ; 
either at their country residences, or travelling 
jabroad, which seems to be quite a prevailing 
|babit among them during the latter months of 
summer. Owing to this circumstance, our en- 
deavors to further the object of our mission by 
| means of personal interviews with these gentle- 
|men were toa large extent fruitless, and we 
| found that we must depend principally on work- 
ing with the press. We had brought with us a 
| few copies of our dvcument in the Swedish 
language ; and we proceede l, without delay, to 
print an edition of 1UUO more, most of which 
were sent through the post to members of the 
late Diet, and to other leading persons, both 
| civil and ecclesiastical, throughout Sweden. lo 
making the selection of persons to be thus ad- 





| dressed, we received important aid from our 


|kind friends the Baptists, who entered into our 


| plans with much cordiality, and cheerfully gave 
us all the aid in their power. It was refreshing 
|to meet with these truly pious Christians ; and 
Andrew Wiberg, the pastor of their church at 
Stockholm, is a man whose acquaintance we felt 
ita real privilege to have made. In various 
parts of Sweden, the Baptists have been exposed 
to much persecution, some of them having been 
| imprisoned ; and even now the liberty they en- 
joy of carrying out their religious convictions is 
much restricted. Yet in spite of opposition and 
persecution, their number has largely increased ; 
and, under the Divine blessing, their condition 
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seems to he one of much peligionn prosperity.|to get the ‘Plea for Liberty of Conscience’ 


Though not sanctioned by law, ‘the civil govern- 
ment winks at their proceedings in Stockholm, 
and shews every disposition to protect them from 
molestation elsewhere. But in distant parts of 
the country (where the influence of the Govern- 
ment is weaker than in the Capital) they have 
even very lately had to endure muck rough 
treatment. The laws which sanction these anti- 
christian proceedings would probably have been 
removed from the statute book long ago, but for 
the influence of the clergy of the (Lutheran) 
State-Church, who regard with the greatest 
jealousy everything which tends to interfere 
with their power over the people. By the Swe- 
dish constitution the clergy possess a power, 

political as well as ecclesiz astical, which seems to 
me to be utterly at variance with the well-being 
either of Church or State. For the information 
of those who may not be aware of the facts, I 
may explain that the Swedish Diet (or Parlia- 
ment) has four houses instead of two, (as we 
have in the British Parliament) ; viz: the House 
of the Nobles, the House of the Clergy, the 
House of the Burghers (or Citizens), and the 
House of the Peasants, (or small land-owners). 
Now, as n9 law can be enacted or re pealed with- 
out the concurrence of a majority, that is, three 
out of these four Houses, it follows that if the 
clergy can influence either one of the other three 
Houses to take sides with them on any question, 
they can check-mate the other two, and so bring 
all legislation to adead-lock. This is what they 
practically did, with reference to the recent pro- 
positions of the Government for promoting 
liberty of conscience. There is nothing analo- 
gous to this in the British Constitution. Some 
persons, indeed, think it an evil that Bishops 
should sit in the House of Lords ; but if it be so, 
how enormously would that evil be aggravated 
if, instead of a few bishops being thus united with 
the temporal peers, there was a separate House 
consisting exclusively of Bishops and Clergy, 
and possessing an independent legislative power 
equal to that of either Commons or Lords! A 
consideration of these facts will go far to explain 
the apparent anomaly in the political condition 
of Sweden,—that whilst a large measure of 
liberty is enjoyed by the people in purely civil 
matters, their religious liberty is restricted in a 
manner worthy of the darkness of an age long 
gone by. But, in spite of adverse influences, 
there is a growing feeling in the country in 
favor of religious freedom, and strong hopes are 
entertained that when the Diet next meets, im- 
portant progress will be made in the right diree- 
tion. Moreover, as there seems to be no restric- 
tion on the liberty of the press, I see no limit to 
the effect, which, under the Divine blessing, 
may be anticipated from the judicious and per- 
severing use of this most important means of en- 
lightening public opinion. Impressed with this 


published i in some of the leading newspapers of 
Sweden. We called in the first instance on the 
Editor of the ‘Aftonbladet, or ‘ Evening Press,’ 
which is the leading organ of the Liberal party, 
and the most extensively circulated newspaper in 
the country, having a daily issue of nearly 
10,000 copies. This gentleman at once kindly 
promised to give insertion to our document at 
the earliest opportunity ; and in a few days his 
promise was redeemed, the document appearing 
in a prominent place in the columns of the 
A ftonbladet. The pape r next to this in point of 
influence, though enjoying a smaller circulation, 
is the Swedish Times, the organ of the Conserva- 
tive or High Church Party, and therefore circu- 
lating chiefly among a class of readers whom we 
felt it to be the most important, but at the same 
time the most difficult, to reach. Knowing that 
the principles upheld in our document were 
directly opposed to some of those advocated by 
the Swedish Times, we did not anticipate that 
anything so unpalatable as a Plea for Liberty 
of Conscience would be willingly admitted into 
their columns, and we therefore called on the 
editor, offering to pay for it as an advertisement. 
But, much to our surprise, he declined the offer- 
ed payment, and in the most courteous manner 
undertook to insert it gratuitously in an early 
number. Before leaving Stockholm, we were 
favored to have an interview with Baron Mander- 
strom, the prime minister of Sweden. He fully 
admitted the correctness of our views on the 
subject of religious liberty, and remarked that 
although the efforts lately made by the Govern- 
ment to improve the laws of Sweden in this re- 
spect had not been successful, he fully antici- 
pated a different result ere long. At the same 
time he remarked that any large alteration in 
the long established laws and practices of a 
country, must necessarily be a work of time. He 
remarked that the case of the six women who 





had been sentenced to banishment from Sweden, 
on account of their having left the Established 
Church and joined the Roman Catholics, had 
been somewhat misunderstood in other countries. 
The government possessed no constitutional 
power to prevent an existing law taking its 
course in the public tribunals. Bat not “only 
was the sentence of the court in the case of these 
six women not enforced, but they were distinctly 
told that on application to the king (who has 
the constitutional power to remit sentences) the 
sentence of banishment would be remitted. 
This application they declined to make, either 
preferring to go abroad, or being persuaded by 
their priests to do so, for the purpose, doubtless, 
of making capital for the Romish religion. This, 
at any rate, was the substance of what he told 
us. We referred to the trials and difficulties of 
our Baptist friends, the existence of which he 
fully admitted, but expressed a hope that their 


view, we decided, if the way should open for it,| position would shortly be improved. 1 wa 
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particularly pleased with the truthful manner, | hour he gave him attention, whilst he thoroughly 
and the obvious sincerity and candor, of Baron|enlarged upon the state of their West India 
Manderstrém, and regard him asa real and earn-| Islands. I stayed with the Queen; but after 
est friend of the cause of civil and religious |uwhile went to them, and did entreat the king 
liberty.” for the poor Baptists in prison, and for religious 
From Stockholm to Copenhagen was the next| toleration. I did my best in few words to ex- 
stage in their journey. The compulsory edu-| press my mind, and very strongly I did tt. I 
eation of the children in Denmark seems to give | gave also Luther’s sentiments on the subject.’ 
rise to a general high degree of intelligenc e| After giving some further particulars, she says, 
among the people. ‘1 believe that we were sent to Copenhagen for 
“ But whilst there is so much to admire in the |a purpose. May our unworthy labors be blessed 
intellectual state of Denmark, | fear that a very} to the liberation of many captives, spiritually 
different account would have to be given of its; and temporally.’ ” 
religious condition. The State religion is the The lecturer concluded his valuable discourse 
Lutheran, but there is no persecution, full tolera-| with some instructive remarks on the causes 
tion being allowed to all religious sects. This|which have led to the present lifelessness and 
privilege, however, has not been enjoyed until| formality in the aspect of religion, which so 
quite a recent date ; for so lately as the year 1841, | lamentably prevails to a large extent among the 
there was no religious toleration at all. The} Protestant countries of continental Europe. 
Baptist friends whom we met in Copenhagen, 
informed us that up to the year 1841 they had ate shitntetiee Ae ae Mindless 
suffered much persecution, and that the *y asec ribed | A PGs A i ae 
their exemption from it since that time very | Both the Earl of Huntingdon and his wife 
much to the influence of the late Elizabeth Fry, | became frequent attendants upon the ministry of 
who visited that city in 1841, in company with Wesley ; and while Lady Huntingdon took great 
her brother Joseph John Gurney. In going | delight in the society of her new Christian friends, 
throuch one of the Copenhagen prisons, these she did not neglect to urge upon her former as- 
friends met with two Baptist ministers, and sociates the claims of that gospel which she had 
some other members of the body who were then | found so precious to her own soul. The rebuffs 
in confinement. One of our informants was him-| which she sometimes met with on these occa- 
self among the number, and remembered Eliza-|sions form a curious page in the chapter of 
beth Fry's visit to them in the jail. The result | human pride. 
of her representations to the king was that they “The doctrines of these preachers are most 
were set at liberty, and not long afterwards an repulsive,” writes the proud Duchess of Bucking- 
alteration was made in the law, securing to them | ham, “ and strongly tinctured with impertinence 
the right of religious worship in conformity with} and disrespect towards their superiors, in per- 
their own conscientious convictions. petually endeavoring to level all ranks and do 
“On referring to the Life of Elizabeth Fry laway with all distinctions. It is monstrous to be 
by Susanna Corder, I find the circumstances of !told that you have a heart as sinful as the com- 
this visit to ( ‘openhagen given with consider- | mon wretches that crawl upon the earth. This 
able minuteness in one of Elizabeth Fry’s letters |is highly offensive and insulting, and I cannot 
her family, from which I have made a few} but wonder that your ladyship should relish any 
extracts. The letter is dated Kighth month, ,.sentiments so much at variance with high rank 
1841, and she remarks:—‘ The following morn-j and good breeding.” 
ing we regularly began our prison visiting—very , Your concern for my religious improvement 
sad scenes we witnessed in some of them; but |is very obliging,” thus discourses the unhappy 
what occupied our most particular attention, was | Lady Marlborough ; “God knows we all need 
the state of the persecuted Christians. We mending, and none more than myself. I have 
found Baptist ministers, excellent men, in one | lived to see great changes in the world—have 
of the prisons, and that many others of this sect ‘sung a conspicuous part myself—and now hope 
suffered much in this country, for there ishardly|in my old age to obtain mercy from God, as I 
any religious tolerance.’ And a little further|never expect any at the hands of my fellow- 
on: ‘The King and Queen were kind enough | creatures. (rood, alas! | do want; but where 
to invite us all to dine at their palace in the|among the corrupt sons of Adam am [ to find 
country. This was a very serious occasion, as | it? Your ladyship must direct me. Rut women 
we had so much to lay before the king,—slavery | of wit, beauty and quality cannot bear too many 
in the West Indies—the condition of the perse- | humiliating truths ; they shock our pride. Yet 
cuted Christians here, and the sad state of the|we must die; we must converse with earth and 
prisons. I was, in spirit, so weighed down with| worms. I have no comfort in my own family, 
the importance of the occasion, that | could|and when alone, my reflections almost kill me, 
hardly enjoy the beautiful seene. When dinner |so that I am forced to fly to the society of those 
was over, my brother Joseph withdrew with the | whom I detest and abhor. Now, there is Lady 
king into a private room, where for about an Frances Sanderson’s great rout to-morrow night ; 
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all the world will be there, and I must go. I do 
hate that woman as much as I hate a physician ; 
but I must go, if for no other purpose but to 
mortify and spite her. This is very wicked, I 
know, but I confess my little peceadilloes to you ; | 
your goodness will lead you to be mild and for- 
giving.” 

This, then, is the bitter experience of one who! 
had been the companion of princesses and the 
ornament of courts; “vanity and vexation of| 
spirit.” It tears away the trappings of wealth | 
and station, and startles us by a sight of the bad | 
passions which lie cankering beneath. Let it be 
contrasted with the freshness and beauty of the 
believer's life. 

“What blessed effects does the love of God | 
produce in the hearts of those who abide in| 
him,” writes Lady Huntingdon to Charles| 
Wesley. “How solid is the peace and how 
divine the joy that springs from an assurance 
that we are united to the Saviour by a living} 
faith. Blessed be hisname. I have an abiding 
sense of his presence with me, notwithstanding 
the weakness and unworthiness I feel, and an! 
intense desire that he may be glorified in the} 
salvation of souls, especially those who lie near- | 
est my heart.” —Leisure Hour. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 24, 1859. 


Ouro YEARLY MEEtTING.—Conclusion.—In 
presenting our readers with an account of the 
last two days of this meeting, we use the lan- 
guage of a Friend in attendance from another 
Yearly Meeting, and his statements and views 
are confirmed by letters from other correspondents. 

Sixth day.—The meeting convened at 9 o’clock 
A. M., in joint session with women Friends, and 
spent about three hours more in consideration of 
the Discipline. The whole of the proceedings | 
on this subject have been interesting, full time 
having been given for all to relieve their minds, 
In a few instances some difference of opinion 
was expressed, but, in every case, much aint 
descension and Christian forbearance were mani- | 
fested. The new Discipline was finally adopted 
with unanimity and good feeling. It is preceded 
by a declaration of faith, similar to that in the! 
Indiana Distipline. The younger portion of So.| 





ciety have manifested great interest in the pro- | 
ceedings, and taken part in them, quite to the! 
satisfaction of their elder brethren. The inter- 
est shown by this portion of Society in this Yearly 
Meeting is one of the most hopeful and en- 
couraging features about it. 





REVIEW. 


It was concluded to print 1500 copies of the 
Discipline, as adopted, with a view of supplying 
all the families of Friends, and having some for 


general distribution, and also leaving some on 


hand for future use. In the afternoon a sitting 


[not in company with women Friends, as errone- 
ously stated last week, ] of near four hours, was 
held, and was occupied with the consideration of 
reports of committees on education and the con- 
cerns of the Indians and people of color, and on 
other subjects. The committee to visit sub- 
ordinate meetings for their help and encou- 
ragement made a report, and was continued 
another year, and Monthly Meetings were ad- 
vised not to commence disciplinary proceedings 
against those who have separated from them, 
unless guilty of some other infraction of the Dis- 
cipline. 

Seventh day morning. —The meeting convened 
at 9 o’clock. The minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings were read and approved, also a minute 
of advice to our members, and epistles to other 
Yearly Meetings. The committee to whom was 
referred the Conference proposition from Indiana, 
reported that way did not open at present to 
unite in such an appointment, which was united 
with by the meeting. After an interesting session 
of about four hours, the meeting closed with great 
solemnity, the spirit of prayer having been largely 
poured out upon the assembly, and two Friends 
having given vocal utterance thereto. Friends 
parted with feelings of great affection, and a 
reverent belief that the Great Head of the Church 
had condescended to own their gathering together, 


'and would bless them when returned to their 


various allotments. Several meetings, composed 
principally of young persons, were held at Friends’ 
houses, during the week, and were remarkably 
visited by the Holy Spirit. Gospel ministry and 
prayer flowed freely, to the tendering and con- 
triting of many hearts. It was indeed a renewed 
visitation, and many could adopt the language, 
“it is the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in our 
eyes,” and could unite with the exclamation of 
the Psalmist :—“ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits.” 

A feeling of great weakness, and a conscious- 
ness of their own infirmities, appear to pervade 
the minds of Friends in this Yearly Meeting, at 


‘ 1 
the same time the language seems to be appli- 


cable to them, “I was brought low and He help- 
ed me ;” and further, “ thou shalt arise and have 
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mercy on Zion: for the time to favor her, yea 
the set time, is come.” 

The Friends present from other Yearly Meet- 
ings felt comforted and encouraged, and could 
indeed unite in ascribing thanksgiving and 
praise to the Lord God and the Lamb. 

In thus laying a correct and impartial state- 
ment of the principal transactions of Obio Year- 
ly Meeting before the readers of Friends’ Review, 
we believe they will rejoice with us in the evi- 
lence it affords that our brethren in Ohio are 
humbly and faithfully endeavoring to “walk in 
the fear of our God; ”’ 


;” and having “come with 


weeping’ and been led by Him “ with supplica- 
tions,” He will still, we trust, “cause them to 
walk by the rivers of water in a straight way, 
wherein they shall not stumble.” 


We think 


published in the Review, from time to time, of 


few who have read the accounts 
the several Yearly Meetings (excepting Phila- 
delphia) held during the past year, can believe 
the charges, frequently and persistently put 
forth, that they have departed from the faith; 
that false doctrines have been privily brought in, 
or that “ distraction and divisions” exist among 
them. Itis indeed, lamentably true, that “ feeble- 
ness and wasting,” “distraction and divisions” 
do abound amongst those who have separated 
from the Society, and also amongst those members 


of Philadelphia Yearly 


couraged and sustained the separatists, and have 


=) 


brought that meeting into a state of anarchy, | 


dissevering it from all the other Yearly Meetings, 
and placing them under the necessity of sus- 
No other 
results could reasonably be expected from its 


pending their correspondence with it. 


course in recognizing, as members of our Society, | 


those who had been disowned by, or had sepa- 


and 


oa: 


ea?) 


rated from, New England Yearly Meetin 
in acknowledging, as Ohio Yearly Meeting, a 
separate body, with which fellowship had been 
denied by all the Yearly Meetings in this coun- 
try and by those of London and Dublin. We 
can see no other remedy for these fatal departures 
from the “ original organization ”’ of the Society 
and from its “ long-cherished system of Church 
(rovernment,” than their retraction; and we would 
gladly hope that the propriety and necessity of 
this are increasingly felt in view of the division 
at Poplar Ridge, and the continued dissensions 
amongst the separatists and their supporters in 
other places. 
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' Marriep, on the Ist inst., at Flushing Meeting 
Belmont Co., Ohio, J. Sypennam Barmy to Paese W. 
Hoes, both members of that meeting. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, Newberry, Clinton 
Co., Ohio, on the 30th of 6th mo. last, Mapisoy Berrs 
to CAROLINE JANNEY. 


- 2 


Diep, at Newport, R. I., on the 2d of 7th mo. last, 
Joun Wi sovr, in the 65th year of his age, a mem- 
ber of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


or 


, On the 27th of 7th mo. last, Mary ELtey, 
daughter of Joseph and Merrilla Hartley, in the 8th 
year of her age, a member of Gilead Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio. 


——, Near Martinsville, Clinton Co., Ohio, on the 
25th of 6th mo. last, Henry Moon, in the 70th 
year of his age, a highly esteemed elder of Newberry 
Monthly Meeting. 

Being amiable and beneficent, his intercourse with 
his fellow-men was one of uninterrupted harmony ; 

| consequently, he was eminently qualified to labor 
successfully for the promotion of harmony in others. 
As an overseer and elder in the church, his services 
were invalnable, his course being marked by a gentle 
firmness, which seldom failed of its object. He was 
deeply interested in the welfare of our Society, and 
often, during his confinement, very earnestly entreat- 
ed Friends to livein love and unity. His last illness, 
of more than ten weeks’ duration, was one of ex- 
treme suffering, but was borne with a degree of 
Christian patience and fortitude seldom witnessed 
in any. His peace was often made to flow as a river, 
the streams whereof made glad the hearts of many 
who assembled around his dying couch. He was 
mercifully favored with a blessed foretaste of the 
joys to come, sometimes saying to those around him, 
| ‘*The angels are hovering around my bed to keep me 
| from harm, and to waft my spirit to the realms of 
| endless bliss.’’ 


Meeting, who have en-| 


, Near Richland, on the 7th inst., Josgra 8. 
Cox, son of Nathan Cox, in the 23d year of his age; 
a member of Richland Monthly Meeting, lowa. 


——, On the 17th of 7th mo. last, Exmrra Lixpiey, 
wife of Owen W. Lindley, aged about 32 years; a 
member of White Lick Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

She was an affectionate wife, and kind and tender 
to her parents, and by the good example that she 
set, showed herself a firm believer in the principles 
of our Society, and her friends have the consoling 
| hope that her end is peace. 


| 
| 


, On the 2d inst., at her residence, Westbury, 
Long Island, Saran P. Tircs, wife of John Titus, in 
the 5lst year of her age; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Westbury and Jericho. 

Having in very early life submitted to the tender- 
ing visitations of Truth, and yielded her heart there- 
unto, she witnessed a growth in grace, and became 
firmly established in the faith and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, as professed by our religious Society, fully 
advocating them by example and precept. At an 
early age she became useful in meetings’ for disci- 
pline, and being devoted to the services of the Society, 
with much propriety and dignity she discharged the 
important duties of elder and overseer for many years. 
Her manners were affectionate, inviting and persua- 
sive, her understanding clear, her perception quick, 
and her judgment apparently unimpaired by lengthen- 
ed years. Her loss is deeply felt, yet her bright ex- 
ample still lives, and it may be truly said, ‘‘ Being 
dead, yet she speaketh.’’ Through life her adorning 
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parel, but of the hidden man of the heart, in that 
which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit,’’ which shone conspicuously in 
the character of this dear Friend. It was doubtless 
through the efficacy of that grace which was given 
unto her, that she became a preacher of righteousness 
in her daily walk, giving evidence that He who was 
her morning light, remained to be the strength of 
her life, and was emphatically her evening song, her 
close being remarkably peaceful, verifying the truth 
of the declaration, ‘‘ The work of righteousness shall 
be peace, and the effect of righteousness, quietness 
and assurance forever.’’ 


— +28 — 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 
The Winter Term of this Institution will open the 


2d of 11th mo., on which day all pupils are expected 
to be present. 


Applications to be addressed to the Principal, 
JosErpH CARTLAND, 
Providence, R. I. 


had ‘‘not been that outward adorning of plaiting the 
hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of ap- 


9th mo. 4th, 1859.—3t. 


catia iii 
THE COST OF WAR AND CONQUEST. 


The sword has too often been the parent of 
dishonesty, as well as its tool. But for her sword- 
power England would never have yielded to the 
temptation of helping herself to territories in 
every quarter of the globe, to which she had no 
more right than Russia has to Turkey, than 
Austria has to Italy, or than the United States 
would have to Cuba. Conquest is, in almost 
every case, only another name for robbery ; but 
surely nati us ought to have discovered, long ere 
this, that conquest, like every other form of dis- 
honesty, is a system which, in the long run, does 
not pay. The following sensible remarks upon 
our Colonies, and their cost (not their gain to us, 
be it observed) are taken from a tract, “ An ad- 
dress by a Barrister,” published a few years since 
by the Peace of Nations Society : 

“The expenditure of this country on account 
of the Cape of Good Hope, including wars, which 
have recently become a chronic disease in the 
colony, cannot be estimated at less than £600,- 
Q0U a year. Sir William Molesworth lately 
stated, in the House of Commons, that the mili- 
tary cost of our colonies is about £4,000,000 a 
year, @ sum amounting to 9s. in the pound on 
our exports to the colonies in 1849, and exceed- 
ing by £600,000 the whole of the local revenues 
of the colonies for that year, and a sum equal to 
that which is collected from the window-tax, and 
the excise duties on soap, paper, and hops. The 
honorable baronet moved that steps should be 
taken to relieve this country as speedily as pos- 
sible from its present civil and military expendi- 
ture on account of the Colonies, with the exception 
of its expenditure on account of military stations 


a 


En 


or convict settlements, and that it is expedient | 


at the same time to give to the inhabitants of the 


Colonies which are neither military stations nor! 





convict settlements, ample power for their local 
self government, and to free them from that im. 
perial interference with their affairs which is in- 
separable from their present military occupation. 

Nor do other countries suffer less. Indeed 
the war system in Europe is oppressing the 
population in a most disastrous manner, and is 
the ultimate cause of her discontent and revolu- 
tions. How can a nation be secure, a large 
portion of whose citizens are supported in idleness 
by compulsory imposts upon the industry of the 
rest? France has its five millions of armed men ; 
Austria is a military despotism, Prussia a camp ; 
Italy is struck down by the sword; Russia is 
grimly watching Europe’s mistakes or weakness ; 
Africa groans beneath Turkish and French in- 
vasions; and even America, so far removed, so 
free to pursue peaceful studies and to achieve 
peaceful triumphs, inflamed by the lust of vain 
conquests and the mad ambition of enlarged 
territory, has half forgotten that its forests are 
to be subdued and peopled, its millions of acres, 
which even now lie waste, to be reclaimed and 
rendered subservient to the uses of the world. 
So ignorant and wicked is man, so blighted by 
false maxims, so ruthlessly sowing (even though 
all children of one heavenly Parent) discord and 
misery, when all should be peace, love and 
mutual help.”——Bond of Brotherhood. 


+ t)8e 
For Friends’ Review. 
RESTORATION OF THE DROWNED. 


My attention was arrested by an article in the 
Review of 8th month 13th, upon the Resuscita- 
tion of the Drowned. It is believed that the 
directions there given should be somewhat 
modified, and the following remarks and quota- 
tions are to that end. Death from drowning 
arises from a suspension of respiration. The 
water entering the mouth and throat, by its 
presence, irritates the glottis (or passage leading 
into the windpipe) and surrounding parts, and 
causes its closure, so that neither water nor air 
can enter the lungs. (See Dunglison’s Medical 
Dictionary). After death by drowning, it is 
found that the lungs very seldom contain water 
to any injurious amount. Hence, the propriety 
of the direction to simply turn the body on the 
face, with the forehead resting on the folded 
arm, so that any water may escape from the 
throat and mouth. As the base of the tongue 
falls back, or is drawn back, aiding in the firm 
closure of the glottis, it is necessary that this 
should be forcibly drawn forward, (if the body 
lies on the back,) which may be done by bend- 
ing the fore finger and hooking it around the 
root of the tongue. The next most important 
point is to excite respiration, which is, perhaps, 
best, most easily and most certainly accomplish- 
ed by “ Marshall Hall’s Method,” which will be 


given below. 


a drowned or asphyxiated person by the ap- 


The idea of inflating the lungs of 
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for 
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plication of the mouth, or by air from a bellows 
forced through the nostril, is, to speak cautious- 
ly, of very doubtful utility. 

The air, if it could be introduced from the 
lungs of another person, is itself impure and unfit 
for respiration ; and from the condition of the 
glottis above stated, it is evident, if forced from 
the mouth or a bellows, it is liable to enter the 
stomach, as well asthe lungs. The directions 
given by the Royal Humane Society to immerse 
the body in a hot bath, if practicable, corres- 
pond with those given in the article in the Re- 
view—to apply “ cloths wrung from hot water,” 
&c.,—but are not approved by the highest and 
most recent authority. A prominent authority, 
writing in the Liverpool Medico-Chirurgical 
Journal, 7th month, 1857, p. 253, after detail- 
ing a series of elaborate experiments, states, as 
one of his deductions, “‘ That the effects of the 
hot bath are, to produce great congestion of the 
lungs, and a tendency in the blood to coagulate; 
its use becomes thus directly prejudicial ; that it 
does not excite respiratory efforts, and prevents 
artificial respiration being properly carried out; 
and it becomes thus indirectly prejudicial.” 

Dr. Marshall Hall’s Instructions are as fol- 
low :—“ Treat patient instantly, on the 
spot, in the open air, exposing the chest to the 
breeze (except in severe weather). 

I.—To clear the Throat.—Place the patient 
gently on the face, with one wrist under the 
forehead (all fluids and the tongue itself will 
then fall forwards, leaving the entrance into the 
windpipe free). If there be breathing, wait and 
watch ; if not, or if it fail, 

II1.— To excite Re spiration.—Turn the patient 
well and instantly on his side, and excite the 
nostrils with snuff, or the throat with a feather, 
&c., and dash cold water on the face, previously 
rubbed warm. 


the 


a moment, but instantly, 


lil. To um itate 


Respiration .—Replace the 


patient on his face, raising and supporting the | 


chest well on a folded coat, or other article of 
dress. j 
and a little beyond, and then briskly on the face, 
alternately repeating these movements deliber- 
ately, efficiently and perseveringly fifteen times 
in the minute, occasionally varying the side. 
(When the patient reposes on the chest, this 
cavity is compressed by the weight of thie body, 
and expiration takes place; when he is turned 
on the side, this pressure is removed, and in- 
spiration occurs). When the position on the 
face is resumed, make equable but efficient 
pressure, with brisk movement along the back 
of the chest, removing it immediately before 
rotation on the side (the first measure augments 
expiration, the second commences inspiration). 
The result is—respiration, and, if not too late, 
life. 

LV.—To induce Circulation and Warmth.— 
Meantime rub the limbs upwards, with firm 


If there be no success, lose not | 


Turn the body very gently on the side, | 


” 
v 
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grasping energy, using handkerchiefs, X&c., (by 
this measure the blood is propelled along the 
veins towards the heart). Let the limbs be thus 
warmed and clothed, the bystanders supplying the 
requisite garments; avoid the continuous warm 
bath, and the position on or inclined to the back.” 
—ZtLondon Med. Times Gazette, 6th mo. 
13th, 1857, p. 605. 

The treatment should be long persevered in 
before despairing. Respiration may be excited 
in persons strangulated or suffocated by gas, or 
otherwise, in the same manner. 

Numerous cases might be cited of the success- 
ful application of Dr. Hall’s Method. The fol- 
lowing is from the London Lancet. Dr. D. 
Hadden, in a letter to Dr. M. Hall, says: ‘‘ The 
case was that of a boy about thirteen years of 
age, who, when bathing, got a cramp in the right 
leg, and after struggling for a considerable 
period, sank, exhausted. He remained under 
water for nearly twenty minutes, and when 
brought to land, appeared quite dead. I hap- 
pened to be passing at the time, and immediate- 
ly put your plan into operation; and after con- 
tinuing it for more than a quarter of an hour, he 
began to show symptoms of returning animation. 
His recovery is the most remarkable [ have ever 
witnessed, and must have been impossible, if 
treated according to the methods heretofore in 
use.” W. O. B. 


and 
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LIBERIAN SHIPPING AND COMMERCE. 


England is acquiring what the strenuous eao- 
deavors of its enlightened and far-sighted govern- 
ment seek to obtain—the trade of Western 
Africa. Her merchants run 2 monthly line of 
steamers from Plymouth, which it~ subsidizes 
with about $150,000 annually for carrying the 
wails. A well appointed expedition is now on 
the Niger, with the purpose of opening it up as 
a natural highway fur commerce. It sustains an 
efficient naval force of steamers in the African 
waters. Her ports are vpen to the products of 
Africa, free of duty. England frankly recognized 
\the independence of Liberia, sent the Com- 
missioner, President Roberts, home in one of her 
first class men-of-war, and presented to the Li- 
berian Republic a small but superior vessel. 
More recently, the Lark having grown out of re- 
| pair, she substituted a larger craft, the Quaz/, 
fitted it out in excellent style and dispatched it 
| from Plymouth for Monrovia. This vessel is the 
entire navy of Liberia, and it will be used mainly 
'to carry the coust mail, assist in detecting illegal 
jacts in relation to commerce, and especially the 
‘slave trade and French free labor emigration, 
|facilitate and protect commercial transactions, 
and increase social intercommunication ameng 
|the Liberians. 

Amidst these efforts and proceedings by Eng- 
land, the authorities of the United States either 
| quietly look on or else act against their own 
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interests in regard to African trade. No appro- 
priation has been made for a steam live to that 
coast, or for carrying the mails even to those of 
our citizens and officers in that quarter. No 
exploration of any of the African waters or terri- 
tory has been authorized, though application 
has been made, and by the highest branch of 
Congress favorably reported and passed upon, 
for a reconnoisance of the Niger. Our naval 
ferce is notoriously inefficient, because the proper 
kind of vessels have not been sent to that coast. 
The nationality of Liberia has not been ackuow- 
ledged, und vo help has been extended by the 
American Government to those who have gone 
out from under its jurisdiction, and whose 
sympathics and feelings are all for this country. 
All African commodities are charged with duty, 
though they are mostly “raw materials,” and 
are used in several branches of industry and 
manufacture in the United States. 

About two months since, the Eusabia N. Roye, 
a brig of some 200 tons, arrived at New York, 
carryiuy Liberian papers and flag, aud ladeu with 
a cargo of African produce, drafts, &e., worth 
$30,000. Her owner, Mr. Edward J. Roye, an 
enterprising (culored) citizen of Liberia, and for 
several years a successful merchant of Monrovia, 
was compelled by the U. S. authorities in New 
York to pay, not only the regular custom house 
charge on the articles which his vessel brought, 
but an assessment of four tenths of one per cent. 
upon the value of the cargo, and a “ tonnage 
duty” of eighty cents per ton. The inequality 
and injustice of this will be perceived when we 
remark that the rule of the United States is to 
charge another country, with which it has no 
treaty to the contrary, the same dues that that 
country charges it. In this instance there could 
have been no charge, as American vessels are 
admitted free by the Liberians; and, had the 
same articles reached our shores in French, Ger- 
man or Spanish bottoms, no dues could or would 
have been levied or collected ! 


Need we wonder that the commerce of Africa 
is rapidly entering English and European ports, 
instead of our own, where it naturally tends and 
of right belongs? Why this discrimination 
against ourselves? Let there be action, prompt 
and decisive, regarding the case of Mr. Roye; 
either a remission of the excessive dues on the 
Eusabia N. Royeand her cargo, or a recommend- 
ation to Congress of some modification of the law 
to relieve from restriction the Liberian shipping 
and trade.— Colonization Herald. 


> — 


It is possible for a person to be conceited of 
his miseries. May there not be a deep leaven of 
pride, in telling how desolate we are? In brood- 
ing over our unearthly pains? In our being ex- 
cluded from the unsympathetic world? In our 
being the invalids of Christ’s Hospital ? 


REVIEW. 


From Chambers’ Journa'. 
THE STORY OF A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


It is always difficult toshake off ancient preju- 
dices. Without a struggle, the truth of no new 
theory has ever yet prevailed against the errors 
of long-received opinion ; for the latter is strong 
at once in all thestrength of its own prescription, 
and in all the weakness incident to the novelty of 
its assailant. Of this truth one striking instance, 
familiar to our readers, occurs in the history of the 
Struggles of Vaccination. Another instance, 
more striking still, presents itself in the story of 
that Great Discovery from which the birth of 
modern physiology must be dated. 

The history of the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, which M. Flourens has a well- 
established claim to have told for the first time 
with scientific accuracy, extends, from Galen to 
Harvey, over a period of more than fourteen 
centuries. It may be difficult, but it will not, I 
think, be impossible so to strip it of its technic- 
alities as to make the story not only intelligible, 


host intoractin to the least scientific reeder 
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The arteries which, during life, as we now 
know, are distended with blood, are found, after 
death, to be not only in a great measure emptied 
of that fluid, but to contain air in considerable 
volumes. Reasoning from these facts, the physi- 
ologists who preceded Galen, and especially 
Erasistratus and his school, maintained the the- 
ory that, like the windpipe, the arteries were 
simply air-passages, the air which penetrated to 
the lungs by the trachea being conveyed by the 
venous (or, as we should call it, the pulmonary) 
artery to the left cavity, or ventricle of the heart, 
and thence by the aorta, or great arterial trunk, 
and its innumerable ramifications, to every part 
of the system. From the functions thus hypotheti- 
eally ascribed to them, the arteries derived the 
name they still retain (from Greek, aer, the air, 
and terein, to preserve, as a pipe preserves the 
breath). 

With this theory, Galen was so little satisfied, 
that, while yet a young man, he set himself first 
to investigate, and then to overthrow it. He 
proved, by a series of experiments on the living 
body, that the arteries during life contained 
blood, but did not contain air; he shewed that 
the air which entered the lungs by inspiration 
did not penetrate beyond their air-cells; and he 
even ascertained that in some essential property 
the arterial differed from the venous blood. But 
here this great physiologist stopped. He had 
made, indeed, a great stride in advance of Erasis- 
tratus; but he had not, from his necessarily 
limited knowledge of anatomy, the means of 
determining the real nature of the respiratory 
functions. He believed that the office of the air 
was simply to cool and refresh the blood ; nor 
was it fairly ascertained until some years after 
the death of Haller, whose opinion coincided with 
Galen’s, that the lungs, and not the heart, are, 
in truth, the centre of animal heat. 
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The service, eat which Galen condoned to | 
physiolo, gy, was to establish beyond a doubt that | 
air did not pass en masse into every part of the | 
body—that it did not distend the arteries, nor | 
cause the pulse to beat. His discovery that 
arterial differed from venous blood in some essen- 
tial property, he accounted for by a theory which 
subsisted—so enduring was his authority—until 
the middle of the sixteenth century. The veins | 
as well as the arteries—so ran the new hypothesis 
—were necessary to supply the system with 
blood. But the blood of the latter had its origin 
in the left ventricle of the heart, and therefore, 
as the more spirituous, nourished only the more 
refined and delicate organs, such as the lungs. 
The blood of the former, which issued from the 
right ventricle, nourished the more gross and 
solid organs, such as the liver. But the venous | 
blood, without an infusion of the spirit of the| 
arterial, would not always be able to perform its 
functions. The wall, or septum, therefore, which 
separates the two ventricles, must be so perforated 
as to permit the inferior fluid to be easily and 
uniformly supplied with a portion of the ethereal 
properties of the superior. I have already said 
that it was not until the middle of the sixteenth 
century that this error was corrected and exposed 
by Vesalius, “the father of modern anatomy.” 

But here, in his turn, Vesalius stopped. The 
discovery of the pulmonary circulation was re- 
served for a man who had devoted his energies, 
not to anatomy, but to controversial theolg;, “end 
whose name has, by a terrible and melancholy | 
event, been inseparably associated with that of 
John Calvin—Michael Servetus. 

Here, however, it may be necessary to re ‘mind | 
the reader; that in all the higher classes of’ ani- 
mals there is a double circulation, the one wholly | 
distinet from the other. The first is that which, 
under the name of the pulmonary circulation, | 
transmits the blood through the lungs for the 
purpose of its being exposed to the influence of 
the air in respiration. The second is that which, | 
under the name of the systemic circulation, dis 
tributes it, after having been so exposed, through 
out the body. 

Se *rvetus, ‘like V limine the 


Vaselius, deni d in 


truth of Galen’s hypothesis, that a spirituous in- 
fluence of some kind is transmitted from the left | 
to the richt ventricle through perforations in the 


septum But he so far agreed with him 
admit, first, that there was an essential difference 
between the venous and arterial blood; and, 
secondly, that by reason of the sprritit contained, 
the latter was fitted to perform a functional part 
in the finer processes of the system for which the 
former was utterly unfit. But here again the 
two hyp po ‘ses clashed. The air we inspire, 
Servetus arened, has ni thing atall to dowith the 
the blood—nay, it is the very 
spirit which Galen pointed to as = stinguishing 
the arterial from the venous fluid ; fur the venous 
artery conveys the blood from the right cavity of 


as to 
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| blood in the lungs. 
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the bent to the lungs; there the artery divides 
itself into a multitude of smaller vessels, which 
again unite to form the pulmonary vein; and by 
the pulmonary vein the blood is transmitted to 
the left cavity of the heart. “It is during its 
passage from the one system of vessels to the 
other that the blood comes in contact with the 
air, assumes a scarlet color, and is purged of i 
impurities, which are expelled by expiration.” 

It was reserved for modern ‘chemistry to de- 
monstrate the nature of the chemical change 
which the air undergoes from its contact with the 
It was reserved for Harvey 
to discover that the blood is transmitted through 
the artery and pulmonary veins, not in small 


quantities, but in torrents. Otherwise, Servetus’s 


exposition of the pulmonary circulation, when 
divested of its metaphysical extanglements, is 
clear and satisfactory. The difference of the 
two circulating fluids was pointed out. The 
unity of the circulating current yet remained to 
be demonstrated. 

Servetus fell a victim to Calvin’s intolerance. 
His treatise Of the Restoration of Christianity, 
which contained his discove ry, and of which only 
a few charred fragments remain in the Imperial 
Library of France, was burned with him, and the 
discovery itself was for a time lost. At length, 
about six years after his untimely end, Realdus 

Columbus, a professor of Padua, then the most 
See school of anatomy in Europe, arrived 
by an independent process at the same results, 
and began to teach the doctrine of pulmonary 
circulation exactly as Servetus had laid it down 
He was followed at Pisa by the celebrated bota- 
nist, Cesalpinus, who was the first to introduce into 
anatomical nomenclature the now familiar phrase 
of the “ circulation of the blood.” 

Amongst the most distinguished of Vaselius’s 
pupils was that Fabricius d' Aquapendente, who 
during fifty years filled the chair of anatomy at 
Padua, and contributed more perhaps than any 
other person to the scientific reputation of the 
school. In 1574. he discovered the valves of the 
veins and the mechanism which permitted cireu 
lation, and thus made another important step to 
wards a knowledge of its true theory. “ But he 
did more than this; for Harvey was his pupil; 
and it was under his instructions that the mind 
of the young Englishman became stored with that 
maeniaia and was trained in those habits of re- 
flection, which enabled him, years after- 
wards, to arrive at results so important not only 
to science, but to the welfare of mankind.” 

Fabricius survived his great discovery five-and- 
forty years ; and it may well seem strange that 
he should have gone down to the grave without 
having seen its full significance. 
by Harvey, and by Harvey alone, of all th 
anatomists of that age; and in 1618, the very 
year of Fabricius’s de ath, he first proclaimed the 
great truth to the world front his 
chair 


some 
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ot 
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“T remember,” says Robert Boyle, “that'might easily have been made by any person of 
when [| asked our great Harvey, in the only dis-|common sense It is remarkable that the sim 
course | had with him, which was but a little’ plicity of great discoveries should always be made 
while before he died, what were the things which | to derogate from the genius of those who make 
induced him to think ofa circulation of the blood, | them. Now, Aquapendente was surely a person 
he answered me, that when he took notice that) not devoid of common sense, and yet even he 
the valves in the veins of so many parts of the | failed, as we have seen, to perceive the true bear- 
body were so placed that they gave free passage | ings of his own discovery. ‘“ He said, indeed,” 
to the blood towards the heart, but opposed the as Mr. Lewes has remarked, “ that the purpose of 
passage of the venal blood the contrary way, he|the valves was to prevent the accumulation of 
was invited to think that so provident a cause as| blood in the lower parts of the body!’ Nor 
nature had not placed so many valves without| would it be a hard task to prove, in spite of De 
design ; and no design seemed more probable| Blainville’s insinuations to the contrary, that, 
oes that, since the a er - — because | even — possible — = a theory of the 
of the interposing valves, be sent by the veins to! circulation was suspecte no European ana- 
the limbs, it should be sent iomh the arteries, | tomist during the ao which duel Gann 
and return through the veins, whose valves did) 1574 and 1618, except by Harvey—who, as 
“_ gr cm = i bibs a even — —— —_ a mae years 

n 1628, Harvey published his famous Dis-| “upon the use of the heart and the vascular sys- 
course on the Motion of the Heart and Biood, | tem. in animals.”’ Any attempt, therefore, ~ 
which forms the basis of modern physiology. | rob our countryman of the glory of his great dis- 
Froma passage in this great work, it would clearly | covery “ must be silenced by a decisive verdict.” 
appear "chat its author fully anticipated the | as Perhaps,” said Sir a Davy, in reply 
rancorous opposition which the startling novelty | to some one who was remarking on the value of 
of his discovery excited. It was assailed at once | his discoveries in the decomposition of the earths 
by men of science, and by men of letters. By | and alkalies—“ perhaps you give me more credit 


the former, the great anatcmist was stigmatised| than I am entitled to. Others discovered the 
as an impostor ; by the latter, as a daw in borrow- voltaic battery ; the time had arrived when it was 
ed plumes. By the vulgar at home he was held, | to be applied to the purposes of chemistry ; and 
says Aubrey, to be crack-brained; and, as he it was into my hands that it first fell.” Some- 
tells us himself, of all his proselytes amongst the | thing like this, perhaps, may be said of the dis- 


faculty, not one exceeded the age of forty. On| covery whose history we have been considering. 
the continent, his assailants were numerous,’ A little earlier, and it could not have been made ; 
powerful, and uncompromising. The opposition! a little later, and it would have been made by 
of the Paduan anatomists may have been in some! some one else. With the old dogma of a perfor- 
degree influenced by jealousy of their ancient ated septum unexploded, the discovery of the 
pupil; that of the medical faculty at Paris arose | venous valves would have attracted no attention ; 
exclusively from what M. Flourens calls “their | and before the discovery of the venous valves, the 
ridiculous infatuation’? for Galen. Still, the! idea of a double circulation would have been 
doctrine was early taught in the Jardin du Roi laughed at. Step by step in this wonderful story 
by Durozer, and by Dionis, the first surgeon of, we mount, from LErasistratus to Galen, from 
that age. “If M. Durozer,’”’ says Guy Patin, in Galen to Vesalius, from Vesalius to Servetus and 
one of his amusing letters, “ knew nothing more | Columbus, from them to Aquapendente, and 
than how to lie and the circulation of the blood, ' from Aquapendente to Harvey, who, gifted with 
his knowledge would be limited to two things, a more comprehensive geuius than any of his 
of which I hate the one and despise the other. contemporaries, took advantage of the labors of 
Let him come to me, and I will teach hima his predecessors, traced analogies which had 
better way to a good medical practice than this been overlooked, laid bare the fundamental organ- 
pretended circulation’’—to Patin, whose practice ism of the hiyher animal economy, and demon- 
was limited to bleeding and the administering of strated the laws by which it is regulated. 

senna! ‘“ Wesave more patients with a good 
lancet and senna, than were ever saved by the 
Arabian physicians with all their sirups and THE ARABIC BIBLE. 
opiates.” 


| — <2 — 


| The Arabic language is spoken by not less 
In France, however, as M. Flourens remarks, than eighty millions of people, scattered through- 
“this folly was confined to the faculty; it did out Syria, Northern Africa, Arabia, Hindostan 
not belong to the nation. Moliére ridiculed and China. Through all these regions barriers 
Guy Patin, and Boileau ridieuled the faculty, to the circulation of the Scriptures have been 
and Descartes, the greatest genius of the age, broken down so rapidly as to surprise the most 
proclaimed his belief in the circulation.” Sanguine. No kingly or priestly power can ever 

Dr. William Hunter has said that, after the set up these barriers again, and loud is now the 
discovery of the valves of the veins, the remain- | call to give the Arabic Bible to these accessible 
ing step towards the discovery of the circulation ‘millions. The lamented Dr. Eli Smith had car- 
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ried a new and superior translation of the New| 
Testament to the last of Acts, when death took 

him away from his loved and all-important labors. 

The work will, however, be completed under the 

skill and energy of Dr. Van Dyke, of the Syrian 

Mission, who is eminently qualified to succeed Dr. 

Smith in the work. Each proof is sent, for 

criticisms and suggestions, to all the members of 
the mission, and also subjected to the most rigid 

scrutiny of the most learned grammarian in 

Syria. This Arabic New Testament will take 

rank as a classic wherever pure Arabic is spoken, 

and yet not be beyond the reach of the common 

people. — Boston Traveller. 


ee 
LE MARAIS DU CYGNE. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The massacre of unarmed and unoffeiding men in Southern 


Kansas took place near the Marais du Oygne of the French 
voyageurs. 


A blush as of roses 
Where rose never grew! 
Great drops on the bunch grass, 
But not of the dew ! 
A taint in the sweet air 
For wild bees to shun ! 
A stain that shall never 
Bleach out in the sun! 


Back, steed of the prairies ! 
Sweet song-bird, fly back ! 
Wheel hither, bald vulture! 
Gray wolf, call thy pack! 
The foul human vultures 
Have feasted and fled : 
The wolves of the Border 
Have crept from the dead. 


From the hearths of their cabins, 
The fields of their corn, 
Unwarned and unweaponed 
Toe victims were torn ; 
By the whirlwind of murder 
Swooped up and swept on 
To the low, reedy fen-lands, 
The Marsh of the Swan. 


With a vain plea for mercy 
No stout knee was crooked ; 

In the mouths of the rifles 
Right manly they looked. 

How paled the May sunshine 
Green Marais du Cygne, 

When the death-smoke blew over 
Thy lonely ravine! 


In the homes of their rearing, 
Yet warm with their lives, 
Ye wait the dead only, 
Poor children and wives ! 
Put out the red forge-fire, 
The smith shall not come ; 
Unyoke the brown oxen, 
The ploughman lies dumb! 


Wind slow from the Swan's Marsh, 
O dreary death train, 
With pressed lips as bloodless 
As lips of the slain! 
Kiss down the young eyelids, 
Smooth down the gray hairs ; 
Let tears quench the curses 
That burn through your prayers. 
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Strong man of the prairies, 
Mourn bitter and wild! 

Wail, desolate woman! 
Weep, fatherless child! 

But the grain of God springs up 
From ashes beneath, 

And the crown of His harvest 
Is life out of death. 


Not in vain on the dial 
The shade moves along, 

To point the great contrasts 
Of right and of wrong; 

Free homes and free altars, 
And fields of ripe food ; 

The reeds of the Swan’s Marsh, 
Whose bloom is of blood. 


On the lintels of Kansas, 
That blood shall not dry ; 
Henceforth the Bad Angel 
Shall harmless go by: 
Henceforth to the sunset, 
Unchecked on her way, 
Shall Liberty follow 
The march of the day. 


——_—_ -+-—~—sep—-- 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HOME. 


I have a home above, 

From sin and sorrow free ; 
A mansion which eternal love 

Design’d and form’d for me. 


My Father’s gracious hand 
Has built this sweet abode, 
From everlasting it was plann’d, 
My dwelling-place with God. 


My Saviour’s precious blood 
Has made my title sure ; 

He pass’d through death’s dark raging flood, 
To make my rest secure. 


The Comforter is come, 

The earnest has been given; 
He leads me onward to the home 

Reserv’d for me in heaven. 


Bright angels guard my way; 

His ministers of power, 
Encamping round me night and day, 

Preserve in danger’s hour. 


Lov’d ones are gone before, 
Whose pilgrim days are done; 

I soon shall greet them on that shore, 
Where partings are unknown. 


But more than all I long 
HIS glories to behold, 

Whose smile fills all that radiant throng 
With ecstacy untold. 


That bright, yet tender smile, 
(My sweetest welcome there) 

Shall cheer me through the ‘little while’’ 
I tarry for him here. 


Thy love, thou precious Lord, 
My joy and strength shall be ; 

Till Thou shalt speak the gladd’ning word 
That bids me rise to Thee. 


And then through endless days, 
Where all thy glories shine, | 
In happier, holier strains I'll praise 
The grace that made me Thine. 
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Before the great J AM, 
Around his throne above, 

The song of Moses and the Lamb 
We'll sing with deathless love. 


sent under a military escort to Punta Arenas and put 
on board a steamer for Guatemala. He has since ar- 
rived at New York. Before leaving the country he 
addressed a formal protest to the foreign Ministers 
and Consuls, declaring that the people had taken no 


’ part in the insurrection, and would have rescued 

SUMMARY OF NEWS. him, but for his orders that no blood should be shed, 

d visi ’ as bee i, with J. M. 

Forricy Ixre.ticENce.—Dates from England to the | A provisional government has been formed, with J. M 


Montealegre as President, until an election could be 
held. The deposed President had held the office for 
ten years, having been recently elected for another 
term, and had conducted the government with energy 
and success, to the promotion of the national pros- 
perity. 

Cusa.—A royal decree has been promulgated, giv- 
ing the Cubans a nearer approach to popular repre- 
sentation. 

Domestic.—The President has directed Gen. Scott 

Iraty.—A Tuscan deputation charged with offer- | to proceed immediately to the Gulf of Georgia, on the 
ing to the King of Sardinia the annexation of that] northwestern frontier, and use every effort to prevent 
Duchy, had left Florence on the Ist instant. The | or repair any ill consequences from the action of Gen. 
higher clergy in Tuscany were said to be secretly ex- Harney in taking possession of San Juan, and to re- 
ercising their influence against the popular cause. move all obstructions to a pacific settlement of the 

A letter in a Genoese journal states that the Nea-| question by diplomatic arrangement. He sailed from 
politan government is preparing a constitution based| New York for San Francisco on the 20th. The 
upon an elective system and a national assembly. | British Minister at Washington has written to Gov. 
Triennial parliaments, to meet annually but only for! Douglass, of British Columbia, in a manner calcnu- 
fifteen days, responsible ministers, and the power of} lated to facilitate the pacific efforts of Gen. Scott. At 
the King to dissolve the parliament with the consent | the last accounts, the American troops retained pos- 
of his ministers, are among the provisions specified. | session of the island, and had not been disturbed. 

The first National Assembly for the Romagna was | The House of Assembly of British Columbia, on the 
opened at Bologna on the Ist instant by the Govern-| 12th ult., adopted an address to Gov. Douglass. 
or General, who in his speech congratulated the} urgently requesting him to enforce upon the English 
people on the alacrity with which the votes had been government the necessity of demanding from the 
recorded in the electoral districts. The priests, who | government of the United States the immediate with- 
are very numerous, voted as freely as other citizens, | drawal of all troops, and of strenuously maintaining 
and the result of the election was a great majority in| her right to that island, as well as the others in the 


4th inst. have been received. 

The accounts from the Zurich Conference are to the 
lst, at which time the limits of Lombardy and the 
separation of the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
were said to be under consideration. So far as could | 
be learned, little or nothing appeared to have been 
decided, and an opinion prevailed in some quarters 
that the Conference would shortly separate, and that 
a Congress of the Great Powers would be necessary. 





favor of the liberal ticket, which is opposed to the | same archipelago. 


re-establishment of the Pope’s temporal power on 


The returns from Denver and Auraria, two of the 


any conditions. The aristocracy were at the head of} mining settlements near Pike’s Peak, of the election 
the movement. The new government had been| held on the 5th inst., on the question of a State con- 


carried on with great order and activity, and the 
finances were in so good a condition that a loan would 
enot be required. The bandits and smugglers who 
ly infested that region are said to have disap- 
. The Papal government was reported to be 
ting an army for an attempt to re-establish its 
rity in the Legations by force. 

GLAND.—The builders’ strike in London contin- 
ued. There was a counter movement against the 
strike on the part of some of the workmen, which 
was sustained by the employers. 

Spain.—The Queen of Spain has sent to the various 
Courts of Europe a protest against the expulsion of 
her relative, the Duchess of Parma. 

A severe conflict occurred between the Spaniards 
and Moors on the island of Ceuta, on the 26th ult. 
Several thousand Moors collected, and the engage- 
ment continued all night. The Spanish consul was 
at once withdrawn from Tangier, and satisfaction 
was demanded of Morocco for the outrage. Spain was 
forming a corps of 10,000 men. The Emperor of 
Morocco has recently died. 

Turkey.—The French government has intimated 
to the Porte that it will support the project of the 
Suez canal merely for commercial and industrial 
purposes. 

Inp1a.—A terrible hurricane passed over Calcutta 
on the 26th of 7th month, causing great damage on 
shore, and the destruction of 46 vessels on the river 
Hoogly. Many lives are reported to have been lost, 
but no further particulars have been received. 

Centrrat America.—A revolution has taken place 







in Costa Rica. On the 14th ult. President Mora was | 


seized by a small party of soldiers, taken to the bar- 
racks and kept a prisoner for two days, when he was 


| stitution or territorial organization for the proposed 
| Jefferson Territory, give a majority of 933 against the 
| formation of a State. The returns from the moun- 
| tain districts have not been received. 
| A severe frost occurred on the night of the 14th 
inst., over a considerable region in the northern part 
of the country. In some places it was sufficient to 
injure corn and potatoes, and in Franklin Co., New 
York, the ground was slightly frozen. In several of 
| the northern States, frost has been observed in every 
month inthis year. A violent and extensive north- 
eastern storm occurred on the 16th and 17th inst., in 
the eastern section of the country. On the 14th, 
snow fell at Florida, Mass., for 15 minutes, nearly 
whitening the ground, and ice formed in some places. 
The suit brought by the State of Pennsylvania 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, to re- 
cover what is known as the ‘‘tonnage tax,’’ the 
payment of which has of late been refused by the 
Company, on the ground of illegality, has been de- 
cided in the Dauphin County Court in favor of the 
State. The Judge, in his charge, expressed the 
opinion that if the tax were imposed on merchandise 
| passing through the State to or from other States, 
'and the owners thereof were required to pay it, it 
would be unconstitutional; but being, as he con- 
siders, imposed not on the goods, but on the railroad 
company, it is constitutional; and that even if it 
acts indirectly as a burden on the owners of the 
goods transported, the railroad company cannot set 
up that as a defence, since the payment of the tax was 
one of the conditions of its charter, and if exacted 
| in eect from the owners of the goods, the company 
jacts only as an agent to receive and transfer the 
money to the State. 
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